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A NOTE ON THE SIGRDRlFUMAL* 

In the celebrated Sigrdrifumdl when Sigrdrffa (Brynhildr) is 
aroused from her sleep by the valiant Sigurd, she imparts to the 
hero a knowledge of runes, and by a series of instructions advises 
him as to his rule of conduct in life. The whole poem reminds one 
very vividly of the Hdvamdl 1 (especially the so-called Loddfdfnis- 
mdl, RAnatal and Ljoftatal) ; in fact, it is possible that the unfinished 
part of stanza 147 2 of the Hvm. (in which Odin mentions a magic 
song for lecnar [doctors] but omits the song itself) is to be found in 
stanza 11 of the Sd., in which Sigrdrifa discloses to Sigurd those 
runes which a doctor ought to know. 

Hvm. 147. 
bat kann ec annat, 
er burfo yta synir 
beir er vilia thenar liva: 

Sd. 11. 
limrunar scaltu kunna, 
ef bu vilt Iqcnir vera 
oc kunna sar at sia; 
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a berki seal ber rista 
oc a baSmi viSar, 
beim er luta austr limar. 

Further knowledge of medical runes Sigrdrifa imparts in 9, where 
she discusses the so-called bjargrunar or "help-runes" (i. e., runes 
to help one in medicine and surgery, especially in connection with 
childbirth). 

Sd. 9. 

biargrunar scaltu kunna, 

ef bu biarga vilt 

oc leysa kind fra konom: 

a lofa seal ber rista 

oc of libo spenna 

oc bibia ba disir duga. 

Concerning verse 5 (Sd. 9), oc of li]>o spenna, Detter and Heinzel say 
(p. 429): "spenna setzt die Anbringung der Runen auf einem 
Band, einer Schnur, einem Zweig voraus. " 

The word limrunar occurs only in st. 11. Detter and Heinzel 
(p. 430) take the first member of the compound to be derived from 
limr, m. in the sense of Glied, "limb of the body": 

"Limrunar nur hier. Lint gehort wegen stir at sid wahrschein- 
lich zu limr, 'Glied,' nicht zu lint, n., limar f. oder limi m. Auch 
beziehen sich sonst die ersten Glieder der Composita mit runar auf 
das Object, nicht das Mittel des Zaubers. " 

Gering likewise takes the first member of the compound, i. e., 
lim (short I), to be derived from limr, m. in the sense of limb of a 
tree. Furthermore, he does not believe, as Detter and Heinzel do, 
that these were runes formed simply by means of twigs, but that 
runes were actually carved upon twigs: 

"limrunar f. plu. Zweigrunen (runen, die auf zweige geritzt 
werden). Sd. 11." 

Vigfusson also considers lim to refer to the limbs or boughs of a 
tree, but does not state how the runes were connected with them: 

"limrunar f. plu. bough-runes, a kind of magical Runes. Sd. 11. " 

Magnusson gives the same definition (p. 159) of limrunar as 
Detter and Heinzel — "Gren-eller Kvist-Runerne." (i. e., runes 
composed of the branches or twigs of a tree) ; Cf . Latin, ligaturce. 
Binde-Runer, p. 149 ff. 
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Fritzner, on the other hand, gives a somewhat different definition 
of the word: 

limrtinar, f. pl. = samanlimdar rilnar, "runes limed together, 
composed of several individual runes just as limingr 3 and limin- 
garstqfir* are composed of several individual hlidZstafir. These 
'limed runes' (Cf. F. Magmisson, p. 164) are also in part called 
litningar; it is hardly possible to conceive of runes' being written 
upon Urn (n. coll. = small twigs on the bough of a tree)." Thus 
Fritzner connects the first member of the compound (limrunar) 
with the verb lima, 'to lime, paste together.' These runes were 
'limed together' with the 'limbs' or twigs of a tree (limr, lim, limi), 
so that the difficulty consists in determining to which root, lim 
(short i) or lim (long i), the lim in limran&T belongs. The follow- 
ing definitions are given by Fritzner in connection with these two 
stems. 

A . Stem lim, with short i. 

lim f. 1) thin, slender twig on the top of a tree or on the end of a 
bough, which bears the leaves of the tree or bough. 

2) = limr, m. 1. limb of the human body — (Lem paa 
Legeme). 
limr m. \) = lim, f. 1; 2) = lim, f. 2. 

3) = persons who stand in especially close connection 
(that of love or obedience) with God or the devil. 

B. Stem lim, with long i . 

lim n. 1) an agglutinant by means of which one object is made 
to stick fast to another. Cf. lima, 'to lime, stick.' 

limi? m. a bundle of twigs (lim, n.) bound together, used to 
strike or to sweep with. 

The word limrHnar, as it occurs in Sd. 11, seems to point towards 
the correctness of Fritzner's definition and of his statement that the 
first member of the compound (i. e., lim) refers to the nature of 

3 For a discussion of oc a baftmi vi'tiar — Cf. L. Fr. Laffler, p. 674 ff . Laffler 
translates: "and on the bosom of a tree." Cf. further Finn Magmisson, 
p. 142, og Stammer i den Skov. 

* limingr m. = limingarsta.fr m. a compound sign (digraph) used for denoting 
a double sound (diphthong), consisting of two hljoftstafir saman limdir (vowels 
limed together). 

6 Detter and Heinzel, as quoted above, consider the stem vowel in this word 
short, — Umi not limi — , referring the word to the "limb" group, A, rather 
than to the "lime" group, B. 
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the formation of the runes rather than to runes written upon twigs. 6 
This evidence also tends to refute Detter and Heinzel's statement 
(p. 429), as given above, concerning Sd. 9, 5: "of libo spenna. 
spenna setzt die Anbringung der Runen auf einem Band, einer 
Schnur, einem Zweig voraus. " 

Twigs, saplings, bushes, roots of trees were often in themselves, 
without the use of runes, employed among the early Germanic 
peoples as charms, both to prevent and to cause evil. 7 The root 
of a tree was often used in witchcraft (Cf. Grettiss, Ch. LXXXI) 
as an enchanted thing and in Norway in order to escape the charge 
of witchcraft a person was forbidden, after the introduction of 
Christianity (ca. 1000), to keep the root of a tree in his house, 
engi maSr skal hafa i husi sinu staf eSa stalla, vit eoa blot, etSr 
rott eSa bat er til he<5ins sioar veit. 8 

In Sd. 11 medical runes may be carved on the bark 9 of a tree, on 
a forest-tree or, as Laffler suggests (cf. Note 3 of this article), on 
the bosom of a tree, but there is no evidence that they are carved 
on the twigs of a tree. 

Sd. 11. 

a berki seal ber rista 

oc a baomi vi<5ar, 

beim er luta austr limar. 
In the Hvm. 151, Odin mentions a magic song which will protect 
one against wounds inflicted by the roots of a wet tree (rds vvSar), but 
there is no evidence that runes are written upon these roots. 

Hvm. 151. 

bat kann ec et setta, 

ef mic sgrir begn 

a rotom ras viSar. 
In regard to this passage Detter and Heinzel remark (p. 146): "ras 
vibar. rds kann trotz hrdvifti (saplings) nicht gleich hrds sein, 
F. Jonsson, Arkiv, XIV, 201, die Parallele mit Skim. 32, 35, ist also 
nur oberflachlich. Das Wahrscheinlichste ist Vigfussons Meinung, 
Cpb. I, 468, 572, dass hier das Neutrum rd vorliege, das Egilson 

8 Cf. Magnusson, Binde-Runer, p. 149 ff . 

' Cf. J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, B. II, Wiinschelruthe, p. 813 ff., Dutch 
Erde und Baume Kriechen, p. 976. Also L. Fr. Laffler, p. 679, where the medical 
properties of the famous Mimamei'Sr, Fjqlsvm. 22, are discussed. 

8 Den Wire Eidsvivathings Kristenret. I, 24 v. 1. 3., Norges gamle Love. 

• Cf. Saxo, 3rd Book, in which he tells how Odin cut magic verses on the 
bark of a tree {Cortex). Magnusson — p. 176, Footnote. 
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durch 'terra,' Vigfusson mit 'shrub' ubersetzt; rds vi\>ar ware dann 
ein Strauch, auf dessen Wurzeln dem Gegner schadliche Runen 
geschrieben werden; Gering vergleicht Grettis Tod, der in der Tat 
durch eine in boser Absicht mit Runen bezeichnete Baumwurzel 
herbeigefuhrt wird, C. LXXXI, S. 177." 

Magic wands cut from a tree or bush were often used to work 
charms. Whether the original reading of the line in question be 
hrds or rd (Swedish — rd och ror), parallel passages from the Elder 
Edda do not necessarily imply that runes were inscribed upon such 
magic wands. In the Skimismdl when Skirnir tries to intimidate 
the stubborn GerS into submission he avails himself of a magic 
wand cut from a "wet tree," i. e., either from a sapling or the soft, 
pliable shoots of a tree (roots or young twigs). 

Skm. 26. 

tamsvendi ec bic drep, 

enn ec J>ic temia mun, 

mgr, at minom munom; 
Skm. 32. 

til holtz ec gecc 

oc til hras viSar 

gambantein at geta 

gambantein ec gat. 

With a magic wand 
I shall strike thee 
And tame thee, maid, 
To my liking; 
To the woods I went 
And to a wet tree 
A magic wand to get, 
A magic wand I got. 
So, too, in the FJQlsvinnsmdl, 26, FjolsviSr tells Svipdagr that the 
only weapon with which he can slay the cock, Vioofnir, is a magic 
wand or twig (Hwvateinn, Lcevateinn), which Loki (Loptr) wrought 
down below the gates of hell, kept in a box with nine magic locks. 

Fjqlssvm. 26. 
"Lsevateinn hann heitir, 
en hann gerSi Loptr ryninn 10 
10 The Codex has here riiinn which has been emendated by Gering and others 
(Bt. Gv 2 SJ.) to riinum, which G. Magnusson interprets as either from rum, 
cursor, destructor or riini, fabulator, incantator, but not from runar (runes), 
cf. Bugge's footnote to the text. 
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fyr nagrindr neSan; 

i seigjamkeri 

liggr hann hja SinmQru, 

ok halda njarSlasar niu. 
Likewise Odin in the Hdrbardsljdft, 20, tells how he bewitched 
HlebarS with a magic wand (gambanteinn). 

Hblj. 20. 
"harSan iotun 
ec hugda HlebarS vera, 
gaf hann mer gambantein, 
en ec vglta hann or viti. " 
In one of the many curses which Skirnir heaps upon the head of 
the luckless Ger<5 he banishes her to the realms of the dead below 
the gates of Hell, to be wedded to an ugly giant and fed upon goat's- 
urine soaked in the roots of a tree. 

Skm. 35. 
Hrimgrimnir heitir )?urs, 
er }>ic hafa seal 
fyr nagrindr ne)?an; 
]>a.x J?er vilmegir 
a vi]>ar rotum 
geita hland gen. 

Hrimgrimnir, the Giant, 

Thee shall wed, 

Down below the gates of the dead ; 

There low swains shall 

On roots of trees 

Give thee goat's-urine. 

The roots of a tree are here brought in connection with a curse. 
A similar curse is uttered by Atli in the HelgakvtSa HJQrvar'Sssonar, 
in the so-called Hrimgerftarljdft (16). The Hrimgertiarljd?) is 
written in the Ijdftahdttr just as is the Sktmismdl and undoubtedly 
existed as an independent lay but later was interpolated 11 into the 
body of the Helgakvitia Hjqrvar^ssonar, which is otherwise written 
in the regular fornyrftislag. Atli here curses the ugly witch of the 
waters, and in his wrath banishes the woman, just as Skirnir does, 

11 Cf. Bugge, Helge = Diglene, p. 220 ff. 
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to the realms of the dead, where a tree shall grow over her breast. 
In the Skm., as we have seen, the victim of the curse is to partake of 
goat's-urine soaked in the roots of a tree. 

H. Hj. 16. 
"hve bu heitir, 

hala nagrabug? 

nefndu binn, fala! fo<5ur; 

niu rostom 

er bu scyldir nebarr vera, 

oc vaxi ber a badmi barr. 12 

"What's thy name, 

Thou corpse-feeding witch? 

Can I thy father's name know? 

Nine full miles 

Mayest thou dwell below 

And may a tree bud on thy breast. 
It is not at all surprising that Atli should banish this frightful 
monster of the deep to the realm of the dead beneath the ground, 
since this is the natural abode of witches, especially of "volur" 
gifted with the magic power of prophesy, who were often aroused 
from the dead to lend their prophesy to men and gods. 13 But 
there is no reason why a tree should grow over her unless a tree is in 
some way connected with a curse. That a tree is often connected 
with evil and thus can produce the evil effects of a curse may be 

12 Cf. L. Fr. Laffler, p. 678 ff. Laffler makes an entirely new interpretation 
of this passage in that he understands the word, barr, to mean "fir-needles." 
He translates: "I wish that thou wert nine miles below and that fir-needles 
grew on thy breast." The sense of the curse is then, that the appearance 
and feminine form of the giant's daughter should be made so ugly that the 
hair upon her breast should grow like the coarse, sharp needles of the fir-tree. 

"Jag onskar, du vore nio mil harinunder ock att barr vaxte pa din barm!" 
Mid den sista onda onskningen skulle da avses, att jattelflickans utseende, 
hannes kvinnliga former skulle vanstallas, derigenom att haren pa hannes 
barm bleve barrlika; jfr. det nyss behandlade barrhaddaSrl 

13 Cf. Vqluspd, Baldrsdraumar, Helreift Brynhildar, Hyndlulj6ti, Gr6galdr 
and Sn. E. I, 180 where J>okk sits in a cave (hellir). Cf. also Lokasenna 23, 
where Odin accuses Loki of being "a witch milking cows down below the 
ground." 

Lks. 23. 
Atta vetr vartu 
jyr iorp nepan 
Kyr m61candi oc cona. 
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seen from the passages quoted from the Skm. 26, 32, and 35, where 
a magic wand is cut from a tree or sapling to frighten the recalci- 
trant GerS into submission, likewise from the Fjqlssvm. 26, (Laeva- 
teinn), and further from the Hvm. 151, where wounds are inflicted 
by the roots of a tree or sapling. But in none of these cases do we 
find evidence that runes are written upon the roots or the twigs of 
trees. The twigs or roots had in themselves a magic power. 

In Sd. 9 Sigrdrifa discusses the use of runes in connection with 
childbirth. Here the runes are of a medical character and serve 
a beneficent purpose. 

Sd.9. 
biargrunar scaltu kunna, 
ef bu biarga vilt 
oc leysa kind fra konom: 
a lofa seal ber rista 
oc of libo spenna 
oc bibia ba disir duga. 14 

Help-runes shalt thou know, 

If thou wilt help 

And free the child from the woman; 

On thy hand thou shalt carve them 

And on thy limbs bind them 

And then pray the Norns to help. 

Since these runes were wrapped around the limbs of the patient 
(of li\>o spenna), they must have been composed of very slender 
twigs or roots. These runes were, therefore, probably identical to 

" Cf. Fdfnismdl 12. 

"hveriar 'ro J>er nornir, 
er naujjgonglar 'ro 
oc kiosa mce(?r fra mogom?" 
In this connection we are also reminded of Fjqlswnnsmdl 22, 
"(it af hans aldni 
skal a eld bera 
fyr kelisjiikar konur; 
utar hverfa 
J)az J>cer innar skyli, 
sa er hann meS monnum mJQtuor" 
where we are told that the fruit of the famous world-tree, Mimameffk, is used 
as a medicine for "mother-sick" women, i. e. to further their menstruations, 
(C. Fr. Lamer, 679 ff.; Bugge, 495-97.). 
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the so-called "twig-runes" 15 in 11, which Sigrdrifa calls UmrHnar 
(according to Fritzner, "limed runes" or "runes limed together by- 
means of twigs"). Such runes, because of their pliable character, 
could easily be "wound about" (spenna) or applied to the limbs of a 
person. These limrtinar, as is told us in stanza ll, 16 are medical 
runes which every doctor should know. That they should be 
applied to or wound about the limbs 17 of a human being is in keep- 
ing with the general nature of medical runes which are otherwise 
marked upon the limbs of the body. In 9, Sigrdrifa says: "on thy 
hand thou shalt carve them" — a lofa seal \>%rrista (cf. l^cnishendr 
4, 6) — or perhaps "on the palm of thy hand" (cf. I6fi) — and again 
in 7 (4, 5) : "and on the back of thy hand and mark upon thy 
finger nail Natip (Need, Danger)," — oc a handar baki — oc merka a 
nagli Nau\>. In 14, she tells how Mimir directed Odin to write 
runes "on the tongue of Bragi, upon the hand of the midwife, and 

u To be sure, runes were often carved not only upon drinking horns, spear- 
heads, arrows, etc., (cf. Magnusson, p. 162 f.) but also upon roots or branches 
of trees. In an Islandic manuscript preserved in the Royal Swedish Antiquitets- 
Archiv, written about the year 1400, we are told that in order to inspire one's 
enemy with fear, one should cut two runes (Hagl, in two variations) 
on a birch-twig (Birkekvist) and carry them on one's breast (cf. Liljegren, 
Runlitra, p. 12). Grettir's death (Grettissaga, Ch. LXXXI, p. 177) was 
caused by the root of a tree upon which a witch had carved runes, and he 
himself (Ch. LXVI) carved runes upon a staff. In the Egilssaga Skallagrims- 
sonar (Ch. 72) Egill carved runes upon either a piece of wood or a piece of 
bone (tdlkn — it is doubtful which it was — Cf. Magnusson, p. 168) and placed 
it under a young girl's pillow, whereby she was healed of her sickness. But 
the "lime-runes" were composed of very slender shoots or twigs and could, 
therefore, hardly have offered a surface either large enough or suitable for 
carving runes, as Fritzner implies under his definition of limriinar. 

" Sd. 11. 

limrunar scaltu kunna, 
ef J?u vilt locnir vera 
oc kunna sir at sia. 

17 lipr. m. («), always has reference to the limbs of the body, never to the limbs 
of a tree. 

Cf. Fritzner 

lifir m. 1) joint in the body where two bones or limbs meet. 

2) bending, crooking, curve. 

3) degree of kindred, generation, descent. 

4) =limr = Modern Norwegian lem, 

lem — Kun om arme og ben (A. Larsen. Dansk-Norsk-Engelsk Ordbog, Kbh. 
1897). 



upon the Norn's finger nail." 18 Runes are, therefore, marked 
upon the limbs of the human body. Many instances of runes' 
being marked upon the body of animals are also mentioned by 
Mimir. 19 The verb spenna implies that runes may also be wrapped 
or wound about the limbs of the body. 20 

That runes actually were wound or woven in some way is sup- 
ported by the evidence in Sd. 12, where Sigrdrifa discusses the so- 
called mdlrAnar or " speech = runes." The purpose of these runes 
was to gain justice at the law courts. She says that such 
runes were "wound, woven and placed all together at that 
'thing' where men go to a court in which all (officers) are present 
(i. e. so that justice may be pronounced)." 

Sd. 12. 

malrunar scaltu kunna, 

ef bu vilt, at mangi ber 

heiptom gialdi harm; 

ber um vindr, 

ber um vefr, 

ber um setr allar saman 

a bvi bingi, 

er biobir scolo 

i fulla doma fara. 

18 Sd. 

16, 2 oc a Braga tungo. 

16, 7 — a lausnar lofa 

17, 7— a nornar nagli, (Cf. nauSgonglar Fdfnm. 12). 
So too in the SdlarljSS 61, runes are marked upon the breasts of men: 

b!6Sgar runar 

varu a brjfisti beim (cf. menn 61, 1). 
merktar meinliga. 
» Sd. 

15, 3 a eyra Arvacrs 

15, 4 a Alsvinnz h6fi 

15, 7 a Sleipnis tonnom 

16. 
a biarnar hrammi 
a ulfs kl6m 
oc a arnar nefi 
a blotigom vengiom. 

17. 
oc a Grana briosti 
oc a nefi uglo 
20 Cf. Magnusson's interpretation of this passage (Sd. 9), p. 141. Om Lede 
bfr de spcendes. 
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The verbs vinda and vefja (cf. Fritzner) suggest winding and 
wrapping the runes about something or possibly about one another. 
Just how they were thus wound or wrapped is a matter of doubt 21 
but there is no reason to believe that runes were carved upon the 
twigs thus wound, as Detter and Heinzel infer (p. 431): "wenn 
die Uberlieferung rich tig ist, so kann sich peer (B. ]>er) nur auf 
die 'mdlr-dnar' beziehen, die man auf dem Ding, der Gerichtsver- 
sammlung drehen, zusammenfalten, zusammensetzen soil, d. i. 

die Binden oder Zweige, auf denen sie angebracht sind 

Cf. sakrHnar, H. Hund. II, 34 (B.)." 

Evidently these "speech-runes" (mdlrilnar, Sd. 12) were formed 
in some such way as the "help-runes" (biargrilnar, Sd. 9) and as 
the "twig-runes" (Itmriinar, Sd. 11), for in order to wind or wrap 
them (mdlrilnar) about something they must have been soft and 
pliable, i. e. composed of young twigs or roots. Evidence seems 
to point towards the fact that it was just this very act of winding 
or wrapping that gave to the runes their formation and character, 
as Fritzner suggests in limrunar, and with which was connected a 
magic charm often of a medical nature. 

In connection with ceremonies in which the medical properties 
of trees or shrubs may be transferred to the human body, Detter 
and Heinzel remark (p. 430): "J. Grimm gibt, Mythologie, II, 
975 ff., Ill, 343, viele Ceremonien, welche Ubertragung der Krank- 
heit auf einen Baum oder Strauch andeuten, aber keine, die unserer 
entsprache." But the application of the twigs of a tree to the 
limbs of an animal, as a cure for certain diseases, was not uncom- 
mon in English folk-lore, as Grimm points out, B. II, 977-978; 
for instance in the case of the so-called " nursrow." The following 
interesting accounts may throw some light upon the use of " twig- 
runes" in the Sd. 

"At the south corner of the area near the church, there stood 
about twenty years ago, a very grotesque hollow pollar ash, which 
for ages has been looked on with no small veneration as a shrewash. 
now a shrewash is an ash whose twigs or branches, when gently 
applied to the limbs of cattle, will immediately relieve the pains 
which a beast suffers from the running of a shrewmouse (Spitz- 
maus) over the part affected Our provident fore- 
fathers always kept a shrewash at hand, which when once medi- 

21 Cf. Magniisson, p. 183, Vefjur-Slitrur. 
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cated, would maintain its virtue forever, a shrewash was made 
thus: into the body of the tree a deep hole was bored with an 
augur, and a poor devoted shrewmouse was thrust in alive, and 
plugged in." (Gil. White: the natural history and antiquities 
of Selbourne, London, 1789. 4. p. 202-204). 

Again Grimm speaks of a similar application of the twigs of the 
so-called "nursrow tree" for the cure of unaccountable swellings 

in cattle "for to make any tree, whether oack, 

ash or elm, a nursrow tree they catch one or more of these nursrows 
or fieldmice which they fancy bite their cattle and make them 
swell, and having bored a hole to the center in the body of the 
tree, they put the mice in, and then drive a peg in after them of 
the same wood, where they starving at last communicate forsooth 
such a nature to the tree, that cattle thus swoln being wipt with 
the boughs of it presently recover." (Rob. Plot, natural history of 
Stafforshire. Oxford, 1686. p. 222). 

A similar application of magic roots, twigs or shrubs to the 
limbs of a person for medical purposes is not at all improbable 
especially if these twigs or roots were so constructed as to form 
runes, as Fritzner suggests in limrunar. The runes, thus formed, 
themselves could work the magic charm. There is, therefore, no 
necessity in light of the evidence given above, for believing that 
runes were carved upon such twigs in order to lend them medical 
properties. Since spenna means to draw or wrap around (cf. 
Fritzner) and li\o means the limbs of the body, of li\>o spenna (Sd. 
9, 5) must mean, "thou shalt wrap them (biargrHnar) about the 
limbs (i. e. of the patient)." Since medical runes are again dis- 
cussed in Sd. 11, as "twig-runes" (i. e. limrtinar, "runes limed 
together by means of twigs") the biargrilnar, Sd. 9 were probably 
either identical or similar to the limr-iinar, especially since, being 
formed by means of pliable, young shoots, they could easily be 
wrapped around the limbs of the human body. Further, since the 
UmrHnar were merely compound runes (Cf. Fritzner) it is not at 
all inconsistent for their likeness to be carved upon "the bark" 
or " the bosom of a tree," as we are told in Sd. 11. 

a berki seal jjgr rista 

oc a baomi vitiar 

}>eim er luta austr limar. 
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The foregoing analysis, therefore, tends to support Fritzner's 
definition of limrilnar (Sd. 11) and at the same time to refute 
the assumption of Detter and Heinzel concerning Sd. 9, 5: of 
li\o sienna — 

"spenna setz die Anbringung der Runen auf einem Band, 
einer Schnur, einem Zweig voraus." 

Albert Morey Sturtevant. 
Kansas University. 



